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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 



To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 

Gektlemen, — I have the honor to submit to you the Report 
of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies in Rome, from September 1, 1896, to September 1, 
1897 ; together with the Report of the Director of the School 
for the year 1896-97, Professor Minton Warren, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and of the Professor of Archaeology for 
the same period. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton 
University. 

In this its second year the School has had a constant and 
increasing success. The work done, as judged by the reports 
that have from time to time been sent home by the Director, 
has been interesting and vigorous. Nor has it been necessary 
to depend upon these reports alone ; for, in addition to meeting 
the needs of regular students, the School is already fulfilling 
an important part of its mission by attracting older American 
scholars within its walls, either to seek the companionship of 
classical workers during a short stay in Rome, or to make 
methodical use of its facilities during a longer residence ; and 
through the private accounts given by such visitors most satis- 
factory impressions have been received, — in particular from 
Professor Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago, who 
spent a part of the autumn in Rome, in close companionship 
with both its officers and its students, and from Professor 
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Goodwill, of Harvard University, wliose experience as Director 
of the School at Athens in its opening year gives peculiar value 
to his judgment. 

In this country, also, steps have been taken which bring 
increased hope to the friends of the School and of classical 
studies in general. The adoption of plans, — described by the 
President of the Archaeological Institute in his Report, — by 
which the Schools at Athens and Rome should take part with 
the Institute in the publication of the Journal of the Institute 
(American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series), brings them 
into closer and more vital relation with that body, provides, 
for the papers which may result from their work, an organ of 
publication worthy of the best efforts of instructors and stu- 
dents, and secures for these papers the criticism of a large and 
competent editorial board. The Institute has permanently 
established a Fellowship in each School. As in the first year, 
a second Fellowship has been conferred by the School in Rome 
out of its own resources. The special Fellowship, open only 
to students in Christian Archaeology, for which funds were 
raised originally by Professor Frothingham, has been main- 
tained in the face of some diificulties, and it has been arranged 
that it shall not lapse in the third year. These three Fel- 
lowships will lend dignity and effectiveness to the work of the 
School. 

Definitive steps have been taken with regard to the manner 
of conferring these Fellowships in the future, as will be seen in 
the following statement and proposition, which were submitted, 
by the Committee appointed for the purpose a year earlier, 
to the Managing Committee at its meeting on May 8, 1897, and 
duly adopted : 

The Committee appointed at the annual meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee, May 7, 1896, to prepare and conduct examinations for Fellowships 
proceeded, on the return of Professor Hale in the autumn, to perform the 
first part of the task assigned to it, — the formulation of a scheme of exami- 
nations. Owing to the delays incident to consultation by correspondence 
and to other causes which need not be specified here, the work made slower 
progress than had been anticipated ; but long before it was completed, the 
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Committee became convinced that such a scheme of requirements as it 
deemed adequate ought not, either in the interests of the School or in fair- 
ness to candidates, to be put in force without at least a full year's notice. 
The Committee therefore determined to take the responsibility of withhold- 
ing the announcement of examinations until the next meeting of the Man- 
aging Committee ; and on laying the matter before the Executive Committee 
in December, it was authorized to issue an announcement of the Fellow- 
ships for 1897-98, and to receive applications in the same manner as hereto- 
fore. This has accordingly been done. The announcement was widely 
distributed among universities and colleges and theological seminaries, and 
was brought to the attention of the press ; and in response to it the Com- 
mittee has received, and herewith lays before the Managing Committee, 
twenty-one applications, of which five are for the Fellowship in Christian 
Archaeology. 

Meanwhile the Committee has completed its scheme of examinations, 
which is submitted with this report. In preparing the lists of books suita- 
ble for the use of candidates in qualifying themselves to meet the several 
requirements, the Committee has received valuable advice and suggestions 
from Professor Charles Eliot Norton, for which we wish here to make grate- 
ful acknowledgment. 

We respectfully recommend that at each annual meeting of the Manag- 
ing Committee a Committee on Fellowships be appointed, which shall have 
authority to announce and conduct the examinations for Fellowships, and 
to make the award, subject to the existing Regulations of the School and 
to the following : 

(1) The examinations shall be in writing, and shall be held in the latter 
part of May, on three days to be determined by the Committee, in consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Fellowships of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens. They shall be held, so far as may be practicable, at 
places selected with a view to the convenience of candidates. 

(2) Written notice of candidacy shall be required, to be sent in at such 
date as the Committee may determine. Every candidate shall be further 
required to present, not later than at the time of the examination, on a 
blank form to be provided by the Committee for the purpose, a full and 
detailed statement of his previous studies. 

(3) The Fellowships shall be awarded chiefly on the basis of the exami- 
nations, but other evidence of a candidate's qualifications shall receive due 
consideration. 

(4) The Committee is authorized to revise, for each annual announce- 
ment, the lists of books recommended to candidates. 

Should the plan of examinations here proposed be adopted by the Man- 
aging Committee, we recommend that provision be made for its publication 
and distribution before the summer vacation. 



CLEMENT L. SMITH, 

SAMUEL BALL PLATNEE, 'f Committee. 

WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, 



J' 
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At a later date the same Committee on Fellowships, being 
charged with the duty of making the selections for the year 
1897-98, reported the awards as follows : 

To Howard Crosby Butler, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892), A.M. (ibid., 

1893), the Fellowship of the Institute. 
To George N. Olcott, A.B. (Columbia University, 1893), member of the 

American School of Classical Studies in Rome in the year 1896-97, 

the Fellowship of the School. 
To Clarence Linton Header, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1891), Instructor 

in Latin in the University of Michigan, and sometime student in the 

School at Athens (1892-93), the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology. 

The Managing Committee would have been glad if the Com- 
mittee upon Fellowships could have completed its labors for 
the year by publishing and distributing its plan of examination 
and list of books recommended ; but the Chairman, who was 
soon to sail for Italy to assume the direction of the School, 
asked to be relieved. A new committee was accordingly 
appointed, consisting of Professors Minton Warren, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor E. T. Merrill, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
with the understanding that Professor Merrill should act as 
Chairman until Professor Warren's return. This Committee 
gave still further study to the scheme of examinations and to 
the list of recommended books, and sent out a circular which 
was reprinted in the first Report of the School. Continuing 
its labors through the summer, it selected from the long list of 
recommended books those which it regarded as especially help- 
ful to candidates for Fellowships. The announcement, and the 
briefer list which it prepared, here follow : 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF EXAMINATIONS OF CANDIDATES FOR 
THE FELLOWSHIPS OF 1898-99 

1. Latin. One and one-half hours. (Tuesday, May 17, at S pur.) 

2. Greek. One and one-half hours. (Tuesday, May 17, at 4 : SO p.m.) 

The examinations in these subjects are designed chiefly to test the can- 
didate's acquaintance with the literary sources of investigation in classical 
history and archaeology, and his ability to read the classical authors for pur- 
poses of research. 
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3. The Elements of Latin Epigraphy. Two hours. (^Thursday, May 19, 
at 9 A.M.) 

J. C. Egbert, Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions (New York, 
1896). 

Supplementary: H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae (Vol. I, 
Berlin, 1892; Vol. II is soon to be published), or G. Wilmanns, Exempla 
Inscriptionum Latinarum in usum praecipue academicum (2 vols., Berlin, 1873). 
G. M. Rushforth, Latin Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1893). 

(For candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology.) 

Northcote and Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea, Part III. 

Supplementary: G. B. De Rossi, Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae 
septimo saeculo antiquiores (Rome, Vol. I, 1861 ; Vol. II, 1888). 

Reference : F. X. Kraiis, Die altchristlichen Inschriften der Rheinldnder 
(Freiburg i. Br., 1890). L. Le Blant, Inscriptions chre'liennes de la Gaule 
(Paris, 1856-65). E. Hiibner, Inscriptiones Hispaniae Christianae (Berlin, 
1871), and Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae (Berlin, 1876). F. Ritschl and 
others. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (15 vols., Berlin, 1862-). E. Hiibner, 
Exempla Scripturae Epigraphicae (Berlin, 1885). T. Mommsen, Res Gestae 
Divi Augusti, with facsimile of the Monumentum Ancyranum (2d ed., Berlin, 
1883). 

4. The Elements of Latin Palaeography. One hour. ( Wednesday, May 
18, at 9 A.M. This subject is not required of candidates for the Fellowship in 
Christian Archaeology.) 

E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Greek and Roman Palaeography, Chap- 
ters i-vii and xiii-xviii (New York, 1893), or C. Paoli, Lateinische Palaeo- 
graphie und Urkundenlehre, tr. by K. Lohmeyer (Innsbruck, 1889, 1895) ; 
with practice in W. Arndt, Schrifttafeln zur Erlernung der lateinischen 
Palaeogrnphie (Berlin, 1897, 1888), or E. Chatelain, Paleographie des clas- 
siques latins (Paris, 1884-). 

Supplementary: Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Exempla codicum 
Latinorum litleris maiusculis scriptorum (Heidelberg, 1876, 1879). 

Reference: T. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen (Berlin, 1882). W. Wat- 
tenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter (3d ed., Leipzig, 1896). W. M. 
Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation (London, 1896). 

5. The Physical and Political Geography of Ancient Italy. One half- 
hour. ( Wednesday, May 18, at 5 p.m.) 

H. Kiepert, Manual of Ancient Geography, Chapter ix (London, 1881), 
and Atlas Anliquus, Tabb. vii-ix. 

Supplementary: J. Jung, Geographic von Italien (in Iw. v. Muller's 
Handbuch, Vol. Ill, pp. 467 ff.). H. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde (Vol. T, 
Berlin, 1883). 

6. Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome and its Neighborhood. 

Two hours. ( Wednesday, May 18, at 3 p.m.) 
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O. Ricliter, Topographie der Stadt Rom (in Iw. v. Mullei's Handbuch, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 725 fE.). R. lianciani, The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome (Boston, 1897). A. Mau, Filhrer durch Pompeii (2d ed., Naples, 1896). 

Supplementary: J. H. Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome (2 
vols., London, 1892). J. Dennie, Rome of To-Day and Yesterday; The 
Pagan City (3d ed.. New York and London, 1896). R. Lanciani, Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, and Pagan and Christian Rome 
(London and Boston, 1888, 1893). A. Schneider, Das Alte Rom (Leipzig, 
1896). Kiepert and Hillsen, Formae Urhis Romae Antiquae (Berlin, 1896), 
containing three excellent maps, with valuable topographical index. 

Reference : O. Gilbert, Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt Rom im 
Alterthum (3 parts, Leipzig, 1883, 1885, 1890). H. Jordan, Topographie der 
Stadt Rom im Alterthum (Berlin, Vols. I, 1, 2; II, 1878, 1885; 1871). 
Overbeck-Mau, Pompeii in seinen Gebduden, etc. (4th ed., Leipzig, 1884). 
R. Lanciani, Forma Urhis Romae (Milan, 1893-). 

7. Introduction to Etruscan and Roman Archaeology. (Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Pottery, Coins.) Two hours. ( Wednesday, May 18, at 
10 AM. This subject is not required of candidates for the Fellowship in Christian 
Archaeology.) 

a. ETRUSCAN. J. Martha, L'Art e'trusque (Paris, 1889). 
Supplementary : G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (3d ed., 

London, 2 vols., 1883). J. Durm, Die Baukunst der Etrusker (in his Hand- 
buch der Architektur, II, 2, Darmstadt, 1885). 

Reference: Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel (5 vols., Berlin, 184-3-1893). 
Brunn and Korte, / rilievi delle urne Etrusche (Rome and Berlin, 2 vols, in 
3 pts., 1870-1896). 

b. ROMAN. J. Martha, L'Arche'ologie e'trusque et romaine, Chapter v to 
end (Paris, Quantin). Durm, Die Baukunst der Rbmer (in his Handbuch 
der Architektur, Darmstadt, 1885). F. B. Tarbell, History of Greek Art 
(Meadville, Pa., 1896). L. M. Mitchell, History of Ancient Sculpture, last 
chapter (New York and London, 1883). H. v. Rohden, Malerei and Vasen- 
kunde, and R. Weil (Romische) Milnzkunde (in Baumeister's Denkmdler des 
klassischen Altertums, Vol. II, pp. 851-880, 963-968; Vol. Ill, pp. 1931- 
2011). 

Supplementary; A. Choisy, L'Art de bdtir chez les Romains (Paris, 
1876). A. Furtwangler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture (New York, 1895). 
A. Mau, Geschichte der decorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeii (Berlin, 1882). 

Reference : H. v. Brunn, Denkmdler der griechischen und romischen 
Skulptur (Munich, 1888-1897). J. J. Bernoulli, Romische Ikonographie 
(Stuttgart, 2 vols, in 4 pts., 1882-1891). W. Helbig, Guide to the Public 
Collections of Classical Antiquities in Rome (Leipzig, 1896). Th. Mommsen, 
Histoire de la monnaie romaine, translated from the German by De Blacas 
and De Witte (Paris, 4 vols., 1873-1875). 
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8. Introduction to Christian Archaeology. (Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting.) Three hours. (Wednesday, May 18, at 9 a.m. This subject is 
required only of candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology.) 

F. B. Tarbell, History of Greek Art (Meadville, Pa., 1896). F. X. Kraus, 
Geschichte der christlichen Kunst (Freiburg im Br., Vol. I, 1896). J. S. 
Northcote and W. R. Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea (2d ed., 2 vols., London, 
1879). 

Supplementary: V. Schultze, Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst 
(Munich, 1895). Perate, L'Arche'ologie chre'tienne (Paris, 1892). H. Holt- 
zinger. Die altchristliche Architektur (Stuttgart, 1889). C. Bayet, L'Art 
byzantin (Paris, Quantin). 

Reference : R. Garrucoi, Storia dell' arte cristiana nei primi otto secoli 
delta Chiesa (Prato, 6 vols., 1873-1881). Dehio and Bezold, Die kirchliche 
Baukunst des Ahendlands (Stuttgart, 1887-). 

9. Italian. One hour. ( Thursday, May 19, at 11 a.m.) 

Candidates will be expected to show familiarity with the ordmary words 
and idioms of conversation, and ability to read simple Italian prose. 

C. H. Grandgent, Italian Grammar (3d ed., Boston, 1894) and Composition 
(Boston, 1894). B. L. Bowen, First Italian Readings (Boston, 1896). Fassano, 
Viaggio a Roma: Sprachfuhrer fiir Deutsche in Italien (Berlin, 4th ed., 1895). 
T. Millhouse, English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary (4th ed., 2 vols., 
London and New York). For additional reading the following works are 
recommended : Goldoni, // Burhero benefice or La Locandiera ; Farina, Fante 
di picche, II Signer lo. Amor bendato ; De Amicis, La Vita militare, Spagna, 
Cuore ; Pellico, Le mie Prigioni ; Barrili, Donna di picche, Una Notte bizzarra; 
Verga, Novelle : and especially the archaeological papers published in Italian 
in the periodicals mentioned in the fuller list in the Appendix. 

In the spring of 1898, the Managing Committee of the American School 
in Rome will award three Fellowships in the School, — two of $600 each, and 
the third (in Christian Archaeology) of $500 — for the year 1898-99. These 
Fellowships are open to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities and Colleges in 
the United States of America, and to other American students of similar 
attainments. They will be awarded chiefly on the basis of competitive writ- 
ten examinations ; but other evidence of ability and attainments on the part 
of candidates will be considered. 

Each candidate must announce in writing his intention to offer himself 
for examination. This announcement must be made to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Fellowships (Professor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.), and must be in his hands not later than April 
1, 1898. The receipt of the application will be acknowledged, and the can- 
didate will receive a blank to be filled out at his convenience, and handed in 
at the time of the examination, in which he will give information in regard 
to his studies and attainments. A copy of this blank may also be obtained 
at any time by application to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships. 
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The examinations will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day morning, May 17, 18, and 19, 1898, at the American School in Rome, at 
the American School at Athens, at any of the Universities and Colleges in 
America represented on the Managing Committee of the School interested, 
and at such other places as may be later designated. 

The award of the Fellowships will be made, and notice thereof sent to 
all candidates, as soon as practicable after the examinations are held. 

The subjects covered by the examinations with the precise time assigned 
to each are given above. 

In the lists of books appended to Nos. 3-9, those in the first paragraph will 
serve to indicate the extent of the requirement in each case : those designated 
as supplementary are recommended for further study and reference, as oppor- 
tunity may allow. 

Correspondence on the subject of the Fellowships of the School in Rome 
should be addressed to Professor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

At the meeting of the Managing Committee already referred 
to (namely, on May 8, 1897), the Chairman, the Secretary, and 
the Treasurer were reelected, Mr. Richard Norton, of Bryn 
Mawr College, was appointed to be Professor of Archaeology 
in the School during the year 1897-98, and Professor Tracy 
Peck, of Yale University, was invited to be the Director of 
the School in 1898-99. Professor Allan Marquand, of Prince- 
ton University, was appointed to represent the School upon 
the Editorial Board of the Journal of the Institute. It was 
also enacted that the Editor-in-Chief of this Board should 
be a member, ex officio, of the Managing Committee of the 
School in Rome. 

Though no formal action was taken at the meeting, the 
thanks of the Committee should be here expressed to the 
out-going President of the Institute, President Seth Low, of 
Columbia University (who resigned before the last session of 
the Council), for his friendly and appreciative attitude toward 
the School in Rome in the deliberations of the Institute, and 
for his own substantial contributions. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, and 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, Mass., have resigned 
from the Managing Committee on account of the pressure of 
other engagements, and in their places Professor J. C. Egbert, 
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Jr., of Columbia University, and Mr. Samuel S. Green, of 
Worcester, Mass., have been elected. The Committee has been 
further strengthened by the addition of the following members : 
Professor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University ; Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, of Chicago ; Mr. Henry P. Emerson, of 
Buifalo, N.Y. ; Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Ct. ; and Professor Arthur T. Walker, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

The Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute, Professor 
John Henry Wright, of Harvard University, becomes a member, 
ex officio, and the President of the Institute, Professor John 
Williams White, of Harvard University, passes to ex officio 
membership from elective membership. 

Against this record of activity is to be set a record of heavy 
loss. Young as the School is, it has already to deplore the 
death of two members of its Managing Committee, and of two 
of its most generous givers. Although, at the time of its incep- 
tion. Professor George M. Lane was already under the shadow of 
declining health, his counsels with regard to the conduct of the 
School were asked with the certainty that they would be freely 
given, and to his interest is also due a good part of the contri- 
bution of New England to the fund. Mr. W. W. Story's help- 
fulness to the School, through his s3Tnpathy with its purposes, 
and his knowledge of the conditions of Roman official and 
social life, would have been invaluable to it, if death had spared 
him to see it actually planted upon Roman soil. The contri- 
butions of Mr. Martin Brimmer of Boston, and of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Stickney of Chicago, formed a very appreciable part 
of the sum raised for the School in the hurried four months in 
which its fate was first at stake ; and the generous sympathy 
and prompt help accorded by the latter, upon the representa- 
tions of an equally generous woman who would not desire here 
to be named, put the Chairman, at a time when success had 
seemed more than doubtful, under a deep obligation which he 
may now be permitted to express. Tlie name of Professor 
George M. Richardson, of the University of California, who 
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died this year in Athens, all too young, should be added to the 
list of losses though he held no direct relation to the School ; 
for the contribution of San Francisco is mainly due to the zeal 
and patience with which he made the cause of the School 
known to the people of that city. 

It is, perhaps, not too early to ask whether the institution 
which these generous and devoted friends have helped to 
found has proved to be worthy of the hopes with which it 
was projected. 

The promise of such an institution is to be seen largely in 
the character and previous training of the students whom it 
attracts, in the interests it arouses and the capacities which it 
develops in these students, and in its helpful influence upon 
their subsequent careers. The students of the School in Rome 
have, as a class, been men of distinct ability. All of them had 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts before becoming mem- 
bers. A notable number of them had done some graduate 
work in American or German Universities after taking that 
degree. Of the twenty who have been enrolled in these first 
two years, thirteen had had one or more years of study after 
graduation, the institutions whose advanced work had thus 
contributed to their preparation being the Universities of 
Berlin, Bonn, Chicago, De Pauw, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Michigan, Princeton, Toronto, Vanderbilt, and Yale, and 
Princeton and Union Theological Seminaries. Three of the 
twenty had already received the Degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. Four had previously held positions as teachers in Ameri- 
can colleges or universities, these institutions being Millsaps 
College, Olivet College, the University of Toronto, and the 
University of Missouri. Nine had won Fellowships or Scholar- 
ships in American Universities, and held them while members 
of the School, the institutions thus represented being Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Northwestern. Such 
has been the character of the students. As to the interest 
which the work of the School has aroused in them, the papers 
which are soon to be published in the official organ of the 
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Institute, the Ameriean Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, 
will, I believe, give ample proof. ^ As regards the third evidence 
of usefulness, the helpful influence of the School upon the after 
careers of its students, the promise is already striking. Of the 
students of the first year, Mr. Tamblyn was appointed to a 
Fellowship in Columbia University ; Professor Dixon and 
Messrs. Hellems and Shipley were reappointed to Fellowships 
in the University of Chicago, and Mr. Walter Dennison was 
reelected Fellow of the School ; Dr. Burton was appointed to 
an Instructorship in Latin in Dartmouth College, to fill the 
vacancy for a part of the year made by the absence of Pro- 
fessor Moore. Professor Swearingen returned to the professor- 
ship of Latin in Millsaps College. Of the second-year students, 
Mr. Hoeing was elected Fellow of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Olcott Fellow of the School. Before the close of 
the academic year 1896-97, Mr. W. K. Denison and Mr. 
Shipley, of the first-year students, received appointments to 
college positions, the former to an Assistant Professorship of 
Latin in Tufts College, the latter to an Assistantship in 
Latin in the University of Chicago ; Mr. William Dennison, 
a member of the School in both years, was appointed to an 
Instructorship in Latin in the University of Michigan ; and Mr. 
Laing, a member in the second year, was appointed to a 

1 It is worth mentioning, in this connection, that one of the members of the 
first year, Mr. Shipley, whose interest in palaeography had led him to take up 
work upon the Vatican manuscript Reginensis 762 of Livy, went to Paris in the 
summer to study its original, and was then, in consequence of fresh questions 
which arose in the progress of his work, led back to the Roman manuscript, 
to which he devoted the first three months of the second year ; and that 
Professor Dixon, after returning to this country, went back to Europe to make 
good the lack of complete collations of certain of the most important secondary 
manuscripts of Catullus in the libraries of Paris, Rome, Florence, Berlin, and 
Hamburg, and had finished his work upon the manuscripts known as C, P, V, A, 
La^, and Riccard. 606, before he was summoned home by illness in his family. 
I may add that, inasmuch as full new collations had been made, in the summer of 
1896, of A in Milan and B in Bologna, the former by Mr. Shipley and the latter 
by Professor Dixon, the collations of D, H, and L alone remained to be arranged 
for, to complete the material necessary for a final settlement of the question of 
the origin of the secondary manuscripts of Catullus (see the first Report of the 
School, p. 37). 
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Readership in Latin in Bryn Mawr College. The service 
which the School in Athens has rendered in preparing young 
men of promise for positions as teachers in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning is thus evidently to be repeated in the 
case of the School in Rome ; and the importance of this influ- 
ence upon the education of the country is obviously great. 
Not less important, even if at first less obvious, is the service 
which the School is destined to render in the opportunities 
which it gives to students of Art, like Mr. Branson, and stu- 
dents of early Christian Art and Institutions, like the Rev. 
Walter Lowrie, now curate of St. James Parish Church, 
Philadelphia. 

It may accordingly be said that the School has amply justi- 
fied its existence. Is it to continue to exist ? And, if so, is it 
to flourish, or is it to languish? The first question, and pos- 
sibly the second, will be answered in the year now opening. 
When the School was established, upon subscriptions pledged 
for three years, a reserve of two thousand dollars was set 
aside against contingencies. The financial management has 
been careful. The cost of the first-year work at Beneventum, 
while large, was finally covered by special contributions from 
friends of the enterprise. For the regular expenses of the 
same year, a saving of sixteen hundred and sixty-six dollars 
was made from the amount appropriated by the Committee ; 
while, in the second year, a similar saving of eight hundred 
and eighty has been effected. Yet so considerable has been 
the shrinkage in the subscriptions, — mainly because of the 
financial distress which overtook the countiy in 1896, — that, 
but for the reserve fund mentioned, the School would have 
been left with insufficient means for the third of its initial 
three years, the present year of 1897-98. As it is, all plans 
that had been made can be carried out to the fuU, and all 
obligations met. But the future at the end of the year, — a 
future now immediately confronting us, — remains in doubt. 
The School was established upon a temporary basis through 
funds contributed by men and women scattered over many 
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parts of the country. The School at Athens has been able to 
depend in part upon annual contributions from a number of 
colleges and universities. It seemed unwise to jeopardize the 
existence of that School, or even to run the risk of impairing 
its vigor, by attempting to draw upon the same sources for 
the School in Rome. Government support, such as provides a 
generous maintenance for the German, Austrian, and French 
Schools of a similar kind in Rome, is of course out of the ques- 
tion. It is, then, not to the colleges or the Government, but 
to the men and women of cultivated tastes in our country, and 
to Americans resident in Europe, that the School in Rome must 
owe its future success or failure. No nobler enterprise could 
possibly offer its appeal, nor any with which one could, with 
greater certainty of service through unnumbered years, associate 
his name, — or, in memoriam, the name of some other, — whether 
as endower of the School, or as giver of a building, or of funds 
for Fellowships or books. To equip the School with an endow- 
ment which would enable it to provide for instruction and 
investigation on as generous a scale as the German Institute, 
would require (if we look forward to a time when the rate of 
interest will be four per cent.) the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars ; but the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars would enable it at once to have a permanent Director 
and a permanent home. A suitable home alone might probably 
be secured and furnished for the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and would do much to bring stability to the enterprise 
and fresh hope to those who are giving freely of what they 
have to bestow, namely, time and labor, in its service. The 
sum of twelve thousand dollars, drawing interest at the rate 
of five per cent., or fifteen thousand at four per cent., would 
provide for one of the two Fellowships in Archaeology which 
should be maintained in addition to the Fellowship granted by 
the Archaeological Institute, and the sum of ten thousand 
dollars would provide for the absolutely necessary yearly addi- 
tion to the Library. Our country is noted throughout the 
world for the liberality with which its private citizens have 
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endowed, and continue still to endow, institutions of learning. 
It is to be hoped that this same liberality will soon establish, 
upon permanent and strong foundations, the new institution in 
Rome, which offers opportunities for advanced work of the high- 
est interest and importance, — opportunities long since open to 
the young of other nations, but until now practically closed to 
the young men and young women of America. 

AVM. GARDNER HALE, Chairman. 
University of Chicago. 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

1896-97 

To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome : 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit my report as 
Director of the School in Rome during the year 1896—97. 

Wishing to have the advantage of a summer in Italy prior to 
the opening of the School, I left America on the 30th of May, 
and arrived in Naples on the 11th of June. I spent some time 
in Naples, Pompeii, Capri, and Castellammare, and went to 
Rome for about a week in the latter part of June. Here I 
enjoyed the hospitality of my predecessor in office, Professor 
Hale. I became acquainted with several of the students and 
was enabled to see something of the practical working of the 
School, although of course the regular lectures had been con- 
cluded. I saw many evidences, however, of the great inter- 
est which the members of the School were taking, both in 
inscriptions and in palaeography. From the experience of 
Professors Hale and Frothingham, I learned much that was 
of practical value to me in the subsequent year. The steps 
which led to our renting the Villa Cherenieteff, Via Gaeta 2, 
formerly leased by Mr. Waldo Story, have been narrated else- 
where. I am happy to be able to state that, after the experience 
of the year, I see no reason to regret our choice of quarters 
for the School. The library is light and airy and very cheerful, 
and there has been no diiificulty in heating it. The students 
have found it much more comfortable for purposes of study 
than their own rooms in lodging-houses, so that it has been 
frequented not only during the day, but in the evenings, the 
hour of closing being 10 p.m. Besides the library, which is in 
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two connecting rooms, there is on the same floor a study for 
the Professor of Archaeology, and two other rooms which have 
been used by the students, one as a cloak-room, and one for 
work upon inscriptions. In the two upper floors there are 
ample living-rooms for the Director and his family. The 
drawing-room, being large, and tastefully furnished by Mr. 
Story, has, with the adjoining tea-room and well-lighted 
" galleria," proved to be very well adapted for social occasions. 
The " galleria " itself easily accommodates forty or fifty persons, 
and was used several times during the winter for lectures on 
subjects connected with the history of art. 

Having spent the greater part of the summer in the Tuscan 
Apennines, I took possession of the house on the first of Octo- 
ber, and devoted the next two weeks to putting the library in 
order and making other necessary preparations for the year's 
work. Although the students had not all arrived, I gave my 
opening lecture on October 15, and from that time on lectured 
three times a week on palaeography until the middle of Decem- 
ber. Nearly all of the students were in Rome for the first time, 
and their knowledge of the topography of the city had been 
derived entirely from books. It was accordingly arranged that 
Mr. Walter Dennison, whose fellowship had been renewed, 
should perform a service similar to that rendered by him to the 
School the year before, by taking the students on topographi- 
cal expeditions to important sites, familiarizing them with 
the general subject, and so rendering them better prepared to 
benefit from the systematic course of Professor Hiilsen, of the 
German Archaeological Institute. Although the number of 
students taking his course this year was unusually large. Pro- 
fessor Hiilsen kindly permitted our students to participate in 
it. Unfortunately he was called to Berlin by a family afflic- 
tion just at the time when he would have begun his lectures, 
and so was compelled to postpone the opening of his course and 
to condense it into a shorter period, namely, from the 30th of 
November until the beginning of January. Some of the lec- 
tures were given upon the sites discussed, and some in the 
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rooms of the German Institute. Nearly if not quite all of our 
students had sufficient knowledge of spoken German to follow 
the lectures intelligently from the start, and their interest in- 
creased with the progress of the course, leading them to do 
much supplementary reading, and to take a more critical atti- 
tude toward some of the leading handbooks on the subject. 
Lectures from so accomplished a master could not fail to be 
most profitable and stimulating. Two books recently issued 
were of great assistance, namely, the Formae Urbis Romae Anti- 
quae, by Kiepert and Hiilsen, and A. Schneider's Das alte JRom, 
with its twelve transparent plans of the city at different epochs. 

Professor Marquand was unfortunately prevented bj^ the 
necessity of attending the Princeton sesqui-centennial celebra- 
tion from being present at the opening of the School year, but 
he arrived in Rome on the 5th of November. From the first 
our relations were most cordial and pleasant, and I was greatly 
strengthened by his counsel and support. Shortly after his 
arrival he began lecturing twice a week on Etruscan, Roman, 
and early Christian art, and this course was continued, with the 
exception of the Christmas recess, until the end of March. 
The students consequently had, as will appear, for most of the 
time up to the beginning of April, five lectures a week within 
the School, an amount which, in my opinion, it would be well 
not to exceed in the future. Should students, indeed, come 
better prepared in their fundamental subjects, it might be well 
for both professors and students to give less time to lectures 
and more to individual research. Of the students this year, 
but three had made any previous study of palaeography. 

The regular attendants upon all the lectures of the School 
were : 

Walter Dennison, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1893) ; Fellow of the School 
(1895-96 and 1896-97). 

Gordon J. Laing, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1891) ; Ph.D. (Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1896) ; Fellow of Johns Hopkins (1895-96) ; Fellow 
of the School. 

Albert F. Earnshaw, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892); Graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York (1896) ; Fellow of the School. 
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John M. Burnam, A.B. (Yale University, 1884) ; Ph.D. (ibid., 1886) ; Assist- 
ant Professor of Latin in the University of Missouri. 

Charles Hoeing, A.B. (State University of Kentucky, 1890) ; Graduate stu- 
dent of Johns Hopkins (1893-96) ; Fellow of Johns Hopkins (1896-97), 
with permission to reside in Rome. 

George N. Olcott, A.B. (Columbia University, 1893) ; Travelling Fellow of 
Columbia University (1896-97). 

Jesse S. Johnson, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1892) ; Instructor at De Pauw 
University (1893-96). 

Edmund D. Scott, A.B. (Yale University, 1889). 

Karl E. Weston, A.B. (Williams College, 1896). 

Mr. Shipley, Fellow of Chicago University, who had been a 
member of the School in the previous year, continued in resi- 
dence until December, but as he was engaged in work upon 
manuscripts in the Vatican he took little part in the regular 
exercises of the School. He was, however, very helpful in 
completing the catalogue of the library, and in giving the 
benefit of his longer experience in Rome to the new students. 
Toward the end of the year Professor Dixon of Chicago came 
to work on Catullus manuscripts, and also made use of the 
School library. 

Of the students named above, Mr. Olcott and Mr. Scott 
were unavoidably prevented from being present at the opening 
of the School year, but they arrived soon after, having pre- 
viously informed me of their intention to become members of 
the School. Mr. Weston was obliged to accompany his sister 
to Paris early in April, and Mr. Scott and Mr. Johnson were 
compelled for urgent reasons to return to America in June, 
thus failing to complete the required term of ten months. Mr. 
Olcott, one of the ablest of our students, had the misfortune to 
contract an illness which necessitated an absence of two months. 
I am happy to be able to say that he completely recovered, 
and that, as is stated in the Chairman's report, he has been ap- 
pointed Fellow for the coming year. A glance at the above 
list will show that, with one exception, our students were 
graduates of several years' standing. In most cases their pre- 
vious training had been good, and they had attained a certain 
maturity of judgment which does not always come with years. 
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I desire to express here my gratification at the fidelity and 
earnestness which they displayed in their work, and for the 
entire harmony which characterized their relations to the School. 

Besides the above-named, Miss Talcott, formerly connected 
with Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and Miss Butler, 
of Yonkers, New York, were received as special students, 
taking only the lectures on art by Professor Marquand. 

To proceed with my own work. As soon as the students 
had received a good introduction to the study of palaeography, 
and had had considerable practice in reading the various hand- 
writings of different periods, I set them to work upon manu- 
scripts in the Vatican, in December. They were thus enabled 
to begin practical work of this sort at a somewhat earlier date 
than the students of the previous year, as the course under Pro- 
fessor Melampo in 1895-96 did not begin until December 3. 
Several of them developed considerable interest in the subject, 
and when other duties permitted were assiduous in their 
attendance upon the Vatican Library nearly up to the time of 
its closing. To the results of this work I shall allude later. 

In January, I began a course of lectures on epigraphy, three 
times a week, and this course was continued into April. The 
students made use of the manuals of Cagnat and Egbert, and, 
in connection with the lectures, to the students was assigned a 
certain amount of practical work upon inscriptions in the vari- 
ous museums and galleries, each taking an important inscrip- 
tion or group of inscriptions to be discussed in the presence of 
the monuments themselves. One student took up the earliest 
inscriptions in the Museo delle Terme, another the Columna 
Rostrata, another all the Scipio inscriptions in the Vatican, 
another the inscriptions of the Ludi Saeculares, another the 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium, another all the Mithras' monuments 
and inscriptions in the Vatican, another important Christian 
inscriptions. Mr. Olcott, who had made extensive prepara- 
tions for a paper on inscriptions in the Columbaria, was pre- 
vented from completing it by his illness. Mr. Burnam, also, 
on account of trouble with his eyes, had to abandon a paper on 
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the terminal cippi of the Tiber in the Museo delle Terme, one 
of which had been recently discovered. I mention these sub- 
jects in some detail to show the variety of the work under- 
taken. Other classes of inscriptions not included in the above 
were of course treated in the i-egular lectures. The students 
were encouraged to make squeezes of important inscriptions 
illustrating various styles of writing, which they could take 
back to America for use in class work. As it is rarely pos- 
sible to bring to this country the inscriptions themselves, 
I believe that the general interest in the subject would be 
greatly quickened if larger use were made of squeezes and 
rubbings. The School already possesses a number of short 
inscriptions, and I began a collection of squeezes to become the 
property of the School, which I hope will be added to from 
year to year, and be of increasing value to future Directors, 
although, of course, squeezes are not so much needed in Rome as 
in this country. For Oscan inscriptions the case is different, 
and as I hope in future years more attention may be paid to 
dialectal inscriptions than has as yet been possible, I am glad 
to be able to state that Mr. Walter Dennison has generously 
provided the School with a large number of squeezes of Oscan 
inscriptions made by him in Naples and the vicinity. Of the 
great fascination which attaches to the study of inscriptions on 
the spot, I need add nothing to what has been said in the 
report of my predecessor. I am confident that the interest 
aroused in the students of the School in Rome, from year to 
year, will lead to greater attention being paid in our colleges to 
Latin epigraphy, a subject hitherto sadly neglected. Still more 
neglected has been the science of numismatics, for the study 
of which, as well as for the collecting of coins, the opportuni- 
ties in Rome are unrivalled. Moreover, it is easier to trans- 
port coins to this country than inscriptions, so that the School 
may justly be expected to do missionary work in this field, the 
importance of which was clearly recognized by the first Direc- 
tor. By an arrangement similar to that of last year, Professor 
Stevenson, Curator of Coins at the Vatican, was engaged to 
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give a course of lectures in the Vatican twice a week, but 
unhappily, by reason of a severe illness, he was obliged to 
discontinue the course after the fifth lecture, and by the time 
that he recovered our men had gone to Pompeii and it was 
too late to resume the course. Professor Stevenson is a most 
earnest and stimulating lecturer, and it would be diificult to 
express the disappointment felt by our students over the neces- 
sary discontinuance of a course in which they all took the 
greatest interest. In future I should recommend that the 
course begin earlier. This year it began January 15, a time 
when the Vatican, for persons sensitive to cold, is not comfort- 
able. 

No one who goes to Rome neglects to visit the Catacombs, 
but most people see them in a very cursory and unsatisfactory 
manner, with little or no intelligent guidance, and, being hur- 
ried through by the light of dim tapers, have no opportunity 
for real study. The School therefore enjoj^s a great privilege 
in being able to explore in a more leisurely way the important 
Catacombs under the learned direction of Professor Marucchi, 
a scholar of great versatility and a recognized authority in 
Christian Archaeology. The lectures this year were given in 
March and April, and the Catacombs visited were those of 
Saints Callixtus, Domitilla, Priscilla, Agnese, and the Cimitero 
Ostriano. In all but one of these expeditions I myself took 
part, and can testify to the unflagging interest of the students, 
as Professor Marucchi, in perambulating talks lasting two or 
three hours, explained the various symbols of Christian art, 
calling attention to important inscriptions, and pointing out 
the distinguishing features of each Catacomb. 

Owing to the war in Greece, and the consequent suspension 
of Dr. Dorpfeld's usual excursions, none of our students went 
to Greece this year. The lectures of our School had been 
planned to end the 1st of April in order to permit of their 
going. To many of the students it was a severe disappoint- 
ment not to be able to enjoy the privileges extended by the 
sister school at Athens, and not to have the inspiration of Dr. 
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Dorpfeld's guidance through the historic sites of Greece. 
Wishing to provide some substitute for this anticipated course, 
I decided, on consultation with Professor Marquand, to engage 
Professor Loewy, of the University of Rome, to give a course 
of lectures on the development of Greek sculpture as illustrated 
by important statues in the various museums, and by the casts 
belonging to the museum of the University. This course was 
given in April, and the expense of it was generously defrayed 
by my friend Mrs. Bertram Webb, of Salem, Massachusetts. 
Twelve lectures were given, each lasting more than two hours, 
and so far as could be done in so short a time, the ground was 
well covered, and an excellent impression conveyed of the prod- 
ucts of different schools and periods. More than one student 
has expressed to me his personal satisfaction in this course, and 
the thanks of the School are due to Professor Loewy for his 
willingness to undertake it at such short notice, and to devote 
to it even more time than was expected. 

Soon after the completion of this course the students all 
went to Pompeii, and for ten days listened to the lectures given 
by Professor Mau both at Pompeii and in Naples, a course in 
all essential particulars like that given in the previous year 
and described by Professor Hale. As our students, however, 
had not been to Greece, the variety afforded by this excursion 
away from Rome was probably enjoyed by them even more, 
and the fascination exerted by Pompeii will never be forgotten. 
Professor Mau is about to publish a new work in English on 
Pompeii, and the circle of his American readers will doubtless 
be greatly increased. The man, however, is always greater 
than his book, and I hope that future students of the School 
may be privileged to hear his lectures on the spot, in the tem- 
ples and houses to whose elucidation he has contributed so 
much. 

At the conclusion of this course some of our students pro- 
ceeded farther south to Sorrento, Amalfi, and Paestum, and after 
visiting the various towns in the immediate vicinity of Naples, 
returned to Rome. Some of them also stopped at Capua and 
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Monte Cassino, where one of them did some work on manu- 
scripts. 

So much for the stated courses of instruction given under 
the auspices of the School during the year. Professor Mar- 
quand, in his report, gives further details as to his own course 
and his visits to various museums with the students. I may 
perhaps add here that Professor Lanciani, who from the begin- 
ning has been most friendly to the School, kindlj?^ offered to 
show the treasures of the Magazzino Archeologico to our stu- 
dents, and lectured upon them for more than an hour. He and 
Professor Marquand took the students on an excursion to Monte 
Cavo. Professor Marquand took them to Veil, and Professor 
Helbig to Corneto, in which last expedition I was glad to take 
part. Professor Marquand being prevented from going by ill- 
ness. We had expected not only to see the famous old tombs 
with their paintings, which have been known for years, but to be 
present at the opening of a new one, which might or might not 
contain important remains. Unhappily, the weather had been 
so bad for several days before, that the w;orkmen were unable 
to make the necessary preparations. On the day of our visit 
it rained but slightly, and we were able to see, under the skil- 
ful guidance of Professor Helbig, as much of the museum and 
the tombs as can well be seen in one day. Several other trips 
which had been planned for the students had to be abandoned 
on account of the exceptionally rainy weather. They took on 
their own account the usual excursions about Rome to places 
like Tivoli, Tusculum, Ostia, Antemnae, Fidenae, etc., and in 
the Easter vacation an expedition was made to more remote 
sites in Latium and Etruria. 

The privileges of the Vatican Library were freely accorded 
to our students, and Father Ehrle, the Prefect of the Library, 
showed the greatest kindness in offering them every facility. 
On the 21st of May he conducted them through the various 
rooms of the library, devoting at least three hours to showing 
them illuminated missals, famous manuscripts, early printed 
editions, and many relics of antiquity and the middle ages not 
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ordinarily seen by the casual visitor. Work was also done by 
some students on manuscripts in the Sacristy of Saint Peter's, 
and in the Victor Emmanuel and Barberini libraries. Through 
the kindness of Monsignor della Volpe, Maggiordomo of the 
Vatican, permessi for visiting the Vatican and Lateran mu- 
seums was granted for five months, an extension of two months 
over the time granted last year. The Ministry of Public In- 
struction also granted free admission for a year to all the gov- 
ernment museums and collections in Rome and throughout 
Italy. These privileges were of great advantage to our stu- 
dents, saving them much expense and making them free to 
visit museums even when they had onlj^ a short time to spare. 
They ought all the more to be appreciated as a token of good 
will, as the granting of permessi of late has been much re- 
stricted on account of the numerous applications. 

The Directors of the German Archaeological Institute, of the 
Austrian and Prussian Historical Institutes, and of the French 
Academy and School all showed themselves most friendly to the 
School and its officers. The free use granted of the valuable 
library of the German Institute was of inestimable value to 
our students. The British and American Archaeological Soci- 
ety, unsolicited, kindly granted us the free use of their collec- 
tion of books, which supplements in some important ways our 
own library. Mr. W. Lambe, the Honorable Secretary, also 
sent our students free tickets to many of the lectures given 
under the auspices of the society (which to non-members cost 
five lire apiece). Some of these, as, e.g., those of Professor 
Lanciani and Miss Sellers and Dr. Charles, were greatly en- 
joyed by those attending. Professor Marquand and I were 
regularly invited to attend the lectures given under the auspices 
of the Archaeological Commission in the Magazzino Arche- 
ologico, to the monthly sessions of the German Archaeological 
Institute, and of the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology. 
By the latter society I was honored with an invitation to rep- 
resent the School at a banquet given in celebration of Rome's 
birthday. This banquet was held on Sunday, April 24, and 
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I was happy to respond for the School. A few days before, 
April 21, I had been present at another birthday banquet, 
given by the Accademia di S. Luca, a society composed largely 
of sculptors, painters, and architects. On the occasion of com- 
memorations in the midst of such men, one is profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that Rome is the Eternal City. 

The accessions to our own library during the year were con- 
siderable, amounting in all to over 350 volumes, not count- 
ing current periodicals. Among the important series added, 
were the Notizie degli Scavi, from the beginning, a full set of 
the Annali, Bulletini, and Monumenti inediti of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute from 1829 to 1885, a complete set of the Archiv 
fiir Lateinische Lexikographie and the sixteen volumes of the 
Museo Borhonico. We have also to thank Macmillan & Co. for 
presenting 40 selected volumes of their own publications, the 
University Press of Cambridge, likewise, for presenting 32 vol- 
umes, and the Clarendon Press of Oxford for presenting nearly 
20 volumes. These generous gifts, which I acknowledged imme- 
diately on behalf of the School, include many valuable works, 
and are the result of a correspondence initiated by Professor 
Hale in the previous year. 

In Rome contributions for the purchase of books were made 
by Professor Marquand, Mrs. C. J. Wilmarth, of Chicago, Miss 
Griggs, of Boston, and Miss Butler, of Yonkers. To these is 
due in part the possibility of purchasing some of the above- 
named series. Several authors in this country and in Rome 
sent the School copies of their own works for which due ac- 
knowledgment was made. I may add here that Professor 
Marquand presented the School with some valuable specimens 
of marbles and a considerable number of photographs illustrat- 
ing Christian art. Dr. Edmonston Charles, a local archaeolo- 
gist and warm friend of the School, presented it with an 
interesting and valuable collection of photographs, taken from 
prints and engravings of Rome as it was in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The School was visited during the year by a great number of 
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Americans as well as by people of other nationalities. We 
were especially happy to entertain a number of Latin and 
Greek professors, who would naturally take a special interest 
in our work, and some of whom were glad to make use of our 
library for a longer or shorter period. 

Among these visitors I may mention Professors Goodwin and 
Greenough, of Harvard ; Dr. Guy Thompson i and Mr. H. F. 
Roberts, of Yale ; Professor Moore, of Dartmouth ; Professor 
Sihler, of the University of the City of New York ; Professor 
Howard, of Colgate ; Professor C. F. Ross, of Allegheny ; Pro- 
fessor Rolfe, of Michigan ; Professors Hendrickson, Matthews, 
and Moore, of the University of Chicago ; Professor Blair, of 
Hampden-Sidney ; Professor Baden, of Central University, Ken- 
tucky ; Professor Pease, of Stanford ; and Mr. L. J. Richardson, 
of the University of California. Professor Robinson Ellis, Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay, and Mr. A. C. Clarke, of Oxford; Professor 
Waldstein, of Cambridge and of the American School at Athens, 
and Professor Sonnenschein, of Birmingham, also visited the 
School, as well as President Dwight, of Yale, and President 
Raymond, of Wesleyan (Middletown). It was our good fort- 
une also, late in the session, to entertain our treasurer, Mr. 
C. C. Cuyler, who, it is to be hoped, discerned for himself 
some evidences of the School's prosperity. 

I desire to mention in particular two public meetings of the 
School partaking in part of a social character. At the first, 
held in November, we were honored with the presence of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Goodwin, and Professor Goodwin gave the 
students and the assembled company an interesting account of 
the excavations in Troy. Mr. Shipley read a paper giving 
further results of his examination of Livy manuscripts (see 
the First Report of the School, p. 27), and Mr. Dennison also 
read a paper based upon his investigations in the previous year, 
on the division of syllables in inscriptions. At a meeting held 
April 2, at which six of the professors named in the above list 
were present, Professor Rolfe, of Ann Arbor, gave us a clear 

I Since deceased. 
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and interesting explanation of the modus operandi of the The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae as carried on in Munich. Professor 
Marquand discussed the fragment of the capital of a column 
recently discovered on the Capitoline. Brief papers were read 
by several members of the School, as follows : by Mr. Johnson 
on quotations from Terence, found in Vatican manuscript col- 
lections of Sententiae, and on the evidence for the copying of 
the Basilicanus (B) of Terence from the Vaticanus (C) ; by 
Mr. Hoeing on three manuscripts of Donatus in the Vatican ; 
by Mr. Weston on the picture manuscripts of Terence, illus- 
ti-ated by copies in color made by himself, of tlie figures in the 
well-known Vaticanus (C) and also in an inferior manuscript 
of Terence not previously noticed ; by Mr. Dennison on some 
corrections in the reading of several Oscan inscriptions, illus- 
trated by squeezes of the same ; by Mr. Burnam on several 
manuscripts containing glosses to Prudentius and scholia to 
Statius ; and by Mr. Laing on the Vatican manuscripts of the 
Fasti of Ovid, of which he had made a collation preparatory 
to a new edition. 

I read a paper on a manuscript in the Vatican containing 
among other things the Expositio Sermonum of Fulgentius, 
the title of which, not being given, is not noted in the Vatican 
catalogue, and indicated the results of an examination of the 
Victorianus (D) of Terence in Florence and the Decurtatus 
(G) in the Vatican. 

These papers were all of necessity short, and only intended 
to show in a general way the work of this sort accomplished 
by the School. Some of the investigations indicated have been 
carried still farther in the Vatican and other libraries, and will, 
I trust, furnish material for publications by the School. 

For example, Mr. Hoeing started out with the intention of 
doing for the Andria what Sabbadini had recently done for the 
Eunuchus, namely, establishing a revised text based upon a new 
collation of the best manuscripts. He collated the manuscripts 
in the Vatican including one very difficult manuscript of the 
thirteenth century, and then went to Paris and Oxford to get 
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more material. Before he completed his work, however, a new 
edition of Donatus by Wessner was announced by Teubner 
which, when published, may prove to have anticipated some 
of his results. He has, however, made a careful collation of 
the Dunelmensis of Terence now at Oxford in the Bodleian, a 
manuscript known and prized by Bentley and Leng, but which 
for a long time mysteriously disappeared. The circumstances 
of its re-discovery are mentioned by me in the American Jour- 
nal of Philology, Vol. Ill, p. 69. 

Mr. Weston, since leaving Rome, has carefully copied the 
pictures above the scenes in the Phormio contained in the Am- 
brosianus (F), the Parisinus (P), and the Dunelmensis. He 
has also made some comparison with the pictures in a Leyden 
manuscript of Terence, so that altogether he has examined six 
manuscripts of Terence with pictures. I hope these may form 
the subject of a. School publication, although the illustrations 
cannot all be given without incurring too great expense. 

Mr. Johnson, being obliged to leave Rome some time before 
the closing of the Vatican, was unable to complete his compari- 
son of B and C of Terence, especially as he was at first per- 
mitted to work for but a short time each day in the Sacristy, 
and could finish two plays only. I accordingly made a colla- 
tion myself of the whole of the Basilicanus, and compared its 
readings with C, revealing the fact that B occasionally has 
retained a reading which has subsequently been altered in C, 
so that even if B be only a copy of C, it nevertheless has a cer- 
tain value in such cases where the original reading has been 
obscured by a later correction. Umpfenbach's statements in 
regard to these two manuscripts in his critical edition are not 
always to be trusted. 

Mr. Dennison's corrections of reading of Oscan inscriptions 
were subsequently confirmed by the readings given in the second 
volume of von Planta's G-rammatik der Oskisch-Umbrisohen 
Bialekte, and by Conway in his Italic Dialects. Conway in 
fact refers to him in the addenda to his second volume, pp. 
680 and 682. In the publications of most of his corrections. 
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Mr. Dennison was forestalled, a thing which is very likelj^ to 
happen when several earnest scholars are working over the 
same ground. Mr. Dennison, however, has ready for publi- 
cation a paper showing the use made by Suetonius in his his- 
tory of monumental inscriptions. He hopes also to publish 
copies of some sixty-seven inscriptions, hitherto unedited, found 
in the neighborhood of Puteoli, Baiae, Misenum, and Cumae. 
Most of these are sepulchral, but three are dedicatory, four are 
on lead pipes, and four are brick stamps. Several of the sepul- 
chral inscriptions are from eight to twelve lines in length and 
illustrate the use of i-longa, apices, and tall letters. Two in- 
scriptions are painted upon ash-urns, and one of them is dated 
by the name of the consul. A few are Greek, and two — one 
Greek and one Latin — are metrical. 

Professor Burnam, who was handicapped by his weak eyes, 
deserves much credit for his perseverance in working at manu- 
scripts both in Rome and Paris. In Rome he transcribed from 
two manuscripts. Pal. 235 and 1715, long fragments of a Pru- 
dentius commentary, 1715 being especially interesting for its 
numerous Old High German glosses. He also transcribed 
some marginal scholia from the only complete manuscript of 
Prudentius in the Vatican (Reginensis 321). He then attacked 
the difficult problem of the scholia to Statius and the so-called 
Placidus commentary, making use of Vaticanus 1615, Palatinus 
1694, Paris. 10317 and 8064. His results are not of a nature to 
be treated in brief and I must leave to him the fuller statement 
of them. 

Mr. Laing was led to direct his attention to the improvement 
of the critical apparatus of the Fasti of Ovid by an article of 
Samter in the Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie, 1895, pp. 563-70, 
which showed that in a number of passages Merkel had mis- 
represented the readings of one of the most important codices, 
namely, the Ursinianus (Vatic. 3262). Mr. Laing has collated 
this manuscript very carefully, and has found that in many 
cases a third hand of the fifteenth century has traced over the 
faded original writing of the eleventh century. The editors 
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frequently fail to distinguish between the upper and the lower 
writing, and give the former as the reading of the manuscript 
when something quite different can be seen below. For exam- 
ple, in Fasti I, 26 auxiliante, given by all the editors as the 
reading of U, is only the reading of the third hand, that of the 
first hand being auspice te. In 1, 172 the first hand has the cor- 
rect reading lane, but the third hand combining with lane the let- 
ters s. 0. (scilicet o lane') placed over it to point out the vocative, 
has written into the text lasone. Further illustration need not 
be given here. Mr. Laing's article will be valuable for scholars 
interested in the Fasti who esteem accuracy. He has also col- 
lated the two other important manuscripts in the Vatican and 
at Munich, but his gleanings here have not been so rich. An 
investigation not mentioned above is that by Mr. Scott of five 
manuscripts in the Vatican and one at Monte Cassino, of the 
Origines of Isidorus. This work was undertaken partly in 
furtherance of the proposed new edition of Isidorus by Kluss- 
mann, and the material has been turned over to him. 

Enough, I think, has been said to prove that the students 
were not idle. The results of their work may not be startling 
or ' epochemachend,' but they are not without use, and the 
discipline acquired by the students in gaining these results was 
to them of the greatest value. Of my own work, which has 
lain along the line of Terence manuscripts, I do not propose to 
speak here in extenso, for much that might be said would have 
to be repeated later. I have examined, with two exceptions, all 
the manuscripts of Terence used by Umpfenbach for his criti- 
cal edition, and I, as well as Mr. Hoeing, have examined the 
Dunelmensis. My results are not revolutionary, but they cor- 
rect, I believe, in many places, the statements and inferences of 
Umpfenbach, and help to bring out more clearly the relation of 
the different manuscripts to each other and to the tradition 
of the text. I hope in particular to prove that in D, and more 
fully still in G, traces of the distinctio versuum remain not indi- 
cated by Umpfenbach, which go to show that G at least in this 
respect often coincided with the Bembinus rather than with P. 
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Before going to Rome I had hoped to devote considerable time 
to the study of the Bembinus, but for most of the time while I 
was there it was in the hands of Dr. Kauer of Vienna, a pupil 
of Dr. Hauler, and himself a very sharp-sighted palaeographist. 
He has made some interesting and important discoveries in 
regard to it, which will doubtless be published at an early day. 
As I was fully occupied with other work, I do not regret now 
that this was done for me, and probably done much better than 
I could have done it myself. I did, however, have the Bem- 
binus in my hands for several days, and without attempting 
to make a new collation, I carefully examined the portions 
remaining of the Andria, noted the appearance of each page 
of the manuscript, and some facts in regard to its division of 
verses. There is some prospect that a complete facsimile of 
this manuscript will be published by the Vatican, and this is 
certainly a thing much to be desired. I looked at inferior 
Terence manuscripts in Florence, Venice, Verona, Milan, Paris, 
and England, but the only thing which seems to me worthy of 
mention here is the discovery of four additional manuscripts 
having the alter exitus of the Andria.^ 

It will always be a matter of regret to me that Professor 
Marq^uand was unavoidably compelled to return to America 
just at the time when, our lectures being finished, the oppor- 
tunity for uninterrupted investigation was most favorable. 
By a concerted action we might have accomplished some 
archaeological work of importance which I could not hope 
to do alone. As to excavations, the same difficulty met us 
this year as last, namely, the reluctance of the government 
to grant concessions of this sort to foreign schools. 

Following a hint given by Mr. Lindsay, I consulted early 
in the year Professor Pauli of Lugano, the leading authority 
on Etruscan, as to the feasibility of conducting excavations 

1 Umpfenbach used five for his edition in 1870, and Greifeld the same 
number in his dissertation De Andriae Terentianae gemino exitu, Berlin, 1886. 
The four additional are in St. Mark's Library, Venice, Class XII, LVIII; 
in the Bodleian, Oxford, Auct. F. VI, 27 and D'Orville 20 = Auot. X, 1. 1. 20; 
and in the British Museum, Bumeianus 265. 
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whose special object should be the finduig of Etruscan and 
possibly bilingual inscriptions. He thought that at certain 
points, as, e.ff., Corneto and Cervetri, a systematic search would 
be likely to bring to light bilingual inscriptions, the impor- 
tance of which for the solution of the Etruscan problem need 
not here be emphasized. With a thousand dollars he thought 
much could be accomplished in this direction, and he sketched 
out a plan which of course involved securing a concession 
from the Italian Government. The Executive Committee, 
however, to whom I broached the project, did not see their 
way clear, in the present state of the treasury, to carry it 
into execution. The project is one which I believe in the 
interest of science ought sometime to be carried out, but per- 
haps it is as well for our School not to undertake it until it 
shall have a permaner*. Director. The desirability of appoint- 
ing such a D'^.^tor as soon as possible is a thing which I 
should like to urge upon your attention. Upon the public 
in Rome, used as they are to the stability of the Schools 
similar in character to ours, nothing creates so unfavorable 
an impression as the frequent changes in the administration 
of the School, the present arrangement being often charac- 
terized as unpractical and absurd. During my term of office 
I had constantly to explain the reasons for the present ten- 
tative plan, admitting at the same time, as I was forced to 
do, the justice of the charges made. A great deal of energy 
must necessarily be wasted by each new Director in making 
the acquaintance of people and in learning the actual needs 
of the situation, not to speak of possible difficulties in the 
acquisition of a full mastery of Italian. At the end of several 
months he knows perhaps his ground and how best to make the 
most of Rome's rich opportunities, but lo! his term of office is 
nearly at an end, and he looks back with regret upon the 
things which he might have done. I owe much to my prede- 
cessor for smoothing away difficulties and making friends for 
me in advance among persons of official and social influence, 
but no man can inherit fully the experience or the acquaint- 
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ance of his predecessor, and the result is that time and energy 
which might otherwise be devoted to the work of the School 
are spent in getting accustomed to one's environment. I 
should not wish to leave the impression that the School has 
been subjected to harsh or unfriendly criticism. A few words 
have usually sufficed to explain the necessity of the present 
plan. I myself was treated with the greatest kindness, and 
I look back upon the year as one of the richest in my life, in 
experience, in friendships and associations. Where all have 
been so friendly and helpful it seems impossible to mention 
names, but I cannot forbear to refer to the great kindness 
shown me and my family by the American ambassador, the 
Honorable Wayne MacVeagh, and by the American consul- 
general, the Honorable Wallace S. Jones. 

Finally, I must testify to the great encouragement given me 
in my duties by the uniform courtesy and untail'ng zeal of the 
students, who tried to make the best use of their opportunities 
and to do everything in their power for the advancement of the 
School. I feel sure that they return to America with a deeper 
and more vital knowledge of Rome and its antiquities than 
could possibly have been gained from books, and that this added 
knowledge and enthusiasm for the promotion of classical studies 
will be the best justification for the existence of the School. 

MINTON WARREN, Director. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

1896-97 

To the Managing Committee of the School of Classical Studies 

in Home : 

Gentlemen, — During the year 1896-97, the Director of the 
School has had charge of the departments of palaeography and 
epigraphy, while archaeology, in the sense of the history of the 
monuments, has fallen to my care. 

On my arrival in Italy, I found that Mr. Dennison had 
already guided the students to the principal sites connected 
with the life of ancient Rome. Arrangements were also made 
that they should visit them in connection with the lectures 
of Professor Hiilsen. 

It seemed best, therefore, that my work should consist in a 
systematic presentation of Etruscan, Roman, and Early Chris- 
tian Art. Accordingly, I began a course of lectures early in 
November, and lectured twice a week until the first of April. 
The course in Etruscan art treated, first, the pre-Etruscan 
civilization; then followed a systematic survey of Etruscan 
architecture, sculpture, painting, ceramics, bronzes, jewelry, 
glyptics, and numismatics. With such a helpful book as Mar- 
tha's UArt Mrusque at command, it was practicable to give to 
this part of the course a more systematic character than was 
possible in the later part of our work. While this course was 
in progress, I went with the students to the Kircherian 
Museum to study prehistoric antiquities, and to the Papa 
Giulio Museum to study the rich Etruscan collections from 
Narce and Falerii. The fact that the collections in those 
two museums are arranged with some reference to historical 
development makes them especially serviceable to the student. 

156 
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The course in Roman art was restricted to the study of 
architecture and sculpture, partly because the lectures to 
follow, by Professors Loewy, Stevenson, and Mau, were ex- 
pected to cover the remainder of the field, and partly to leave 
time for a few lectures in Early Christian art. For the study 
of Roman art as a whole, there is no book to form a natural 
sequence to Martha's L'Art Etrusque. With Middleton's Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome, Choisy's L'Art de hdtir chez les Romains, 
and Durm's Die Baukunst der Etrusker und Romer, and the 
special monographs accessible in the German Institute library, 
it was possible for us to secure a good general survey of 
Roman architecture. Roman sculpture was more difficult to 
treat. The works of Bliimner, Bernoulli, Petersen, Robert, 
Overbeck, Helbig, and Furtwangler were found useful, but a 
satisfactory general survey of Roman sculpture cannot be easily 
acquired at the present time. The best understanding of the 
subject was obtained by the students who most frequently vis- 
ited the Museums. The authorities of the Vatican and of the 
Government were very generous in according to our School 
free access to the Museums. 

During the month of December I gave a private course of 
lectures to the holder of the fellowship in Christian archae- 
ology, directed his visits to the Early Christian churches, and 
guided his reading in Early Christian archaeology. With a 
view of specializing his interest, I selected Christian pulpits 
as his theme for the year, with expectations that this would 
lead to the selection of some monument or series of monuments 
for special study. In March, Professor Marucchi gave to 
the School a short course of lectures on the Catacombs, which 
I supplemented with lectures on Early Christian basilicas, 
sculpture, and mosaics. 

When the course began, applications for admission were 
received from persons not prepared to become regular members 
of the School. Our policy was, in general, to discourage such 
applicants, when their attendance seemed likely to be casual 
or temporary. Two ladies, however, followed the course 
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throughout the year, and two others for a shorter period. 
Their intelligent interest was helpful to the work of the 
School. 

My time was so largely occupied with the preparation of 
lectures as to leave little room for exploration, investigation, or 
excavation. I was, however, constantly impressed with the 
abundant opportunities which Italy affords for archaeological 
research. Systematic exploration of a given section of country 
could not fail to produce rich fruit. There is hardly a depart- 
ment in the history of Etruscan and Roman antiquities in 
which a corpus of photographic reproductions would not be of 
inestimable value. It is also to be hoped that the time may 
soon come when excavations may be carried on by the School. 

ALLAN MARQUAND. 
Princeton University. 



